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A. 

Abbot’s,  Ezra,  The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  Other  Critical 
Essays,  noticed,  573. 

Acts  xxvi.  28,  note  on,  562. 

Assyrian  Months,  note  on,  564. 

Atonement,  Dr.  Cochran  on  the  Mor¬ 
al  System  and  the,  article  on,  by 
G.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  475 ;  the 
atonement  presupposes  a  moral 
system  of  the  universe,  475;  Coch¬ 
ran  on  the  morality  of  God,  475  ; 
treatment  of  God’s  government 
as  moral,  476 ;  his  four  parts, 
477;  “The  Moral  System” should 
have  been  discussed  first,  478; 
characteristic  of  the  law,  478;  con¬ 
dition  of  the  authority  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Law,  47g;  eternal  authority  of 
it  not  questioned,  479;  these  views 
show  how  fundamental  is  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  moral  system,  4S0;  what 
the  law  requires,  481;  on  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  love  required  and  the 
intuition  of  this  quality,  482;  right 
no  entity,  but  a  quality — the  eth¬ 
ics  of  Hushnell’s  vicarious  sacrifice 
refuted,  483;  just  love  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  484;  natural  and 
retributive  consequences  of  acts 
distinguished,  484;  retributions  are 
positive  rewards  and  punishments 
administered  by  God  himself,  485; 
God’s  action — all  according  to  law, 
485;  distinction  between  natural 
and  retributive  effects  of  action  as 
opposed  to  Dr.  Bushnell’s  view, 
486;  objects  to  Butler’s  view,  487; 
punishment  never  disciplinary, 
487;  duration  of  punishment  and 
ill-desert,  488;  the  authority  of 
God  as  a  moral  ruler  a  means  to 
justice,  490;  the  incarnation,  etc., 
490;  necessity  of  a  true  theodicy, 
491 ;  reasons  for  use  of  philosophy, 
491;  repentance  no  reparation  for 
sin,  is  yet  a  condition  of  pardon, 
492;  the  atonement  does  not  make 


God  gracious,  but  expresses  his 
grace,  493;  expiation  necessary  to 
propitiation,  494;  how  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  avert  and  stay  the 
the  demands  of  justice,  495;  Christ 
did  not  assume  the  ill-desert  of 
men,  nor  were  his  sufferings  de¬ 
signed  to  show  God’s  abhorrence 
of  sin,  496;  the  atonement  provis¬ 
ional,  not  strict  substitution,  497; 
argument  against  the  government¬ 
al  view,  497. 

Attributive  Aorist  Participles  in  Pro¬ 
tasis  in  the  New  Testament,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  G.  Ballantine,  D.  D., 
342 ;  two  uses  laid  down.  343 ; 
Goodwin’s  Greek  Modes  and  Ten¬ 
ses  referred  to,  and  Professor  Sey¬ 
mour’s  On  the  Use  of  the  Aorist 
Participle  in  Greek,  but  the  latter 
does  not  refer  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  J  elf  quoted,  343 ;  Hadley  and 
Allen  quoted,  also  Winer  with  ex¬ 
amples,  344 ;  S.  G.  Green’s  state¬ 
ment,  345  ;  the  author’s  view  that 
the  participle  accords  with  the  fi¬ 
nite  verb  of  the  same  tense  in  its 
time  meaning,  345  ;  examples,  346; 
remarks  on  the  Revision,  350. 

B. 

Bacon’s,  Thomas  Scott,  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Religion,  an  Essay,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

Ballantine,  W.  G.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 

342.  524. 

Bennett’s,  Charles  W.,  D.  D.,  Chris¬ 
tian  Archaeology,  noticed,  207. 

Bethsaida  of  Luke  ix.  10,  note  on,  374. 

Bible  and  the  Public  Schools,  The, 
article  on,  by  F.  H.  Foster,  Ph.D., 
543  ;  question  of  removal  affected 
by  the  origin  of  its  use,  543  ;  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  in  New  England 
544;  sectarian  instruction  gradually 
discontinued,  545  ;  general  relig¬ 
ious  teaching  continued,  because 
the  nation  is  Christian,  545  ;  Sir 
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Matthew  Hale  quoted.  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Daniel 
Webster  in  Girard  will  case,  546 : 
right  of  society  or  government  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  religion  as¬ 
serted  by  Judge  Story,  547;  tes¬ 
timony  of  Judge  Dwight,  547  ;  the 
morality  essential  to  the  State,  a 
Christian  morality,  548  ;  other  re¬ 
ligious  acts  of  the  government  show 
its  character  and  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  548  ;  origin  of  legal  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  549: 
Catholic  opposition  to  use  of  the 
Bible  begun  in  1869,  £50;  action 
of  Cincinnati  schoolboard  in  1862 
reversed  in  1869,  551;  J.  D.  Min¬ 
or’s  application  for  an  injunction 
on  the  rule  excluding  the  Bible, 
granted  by  Judge  Hagans,  551  ; 
Israelites’  action,  551  ;  Hagan’s 
decision  reversed  by  the  Ohio  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  553 ;  this  opposed 
in  its  argument  to  that  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  553  ;  result,  the 
committal  of  the  question  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  to  local  boards 
which  generally  seek  Christian 
teachers  and  they  give  religious 
instruction,  553  ;  objections  to  use 
of  Bible  in  schools,  ist,  by  atheists, 
554;  2d,  the  Jews  do  not  object, 

555  !  3d.  the  Catholic  opposition 
began  with  Archbishop  Hughes  in 
1840,  556:  petition  for  a  share  of 
school  funds,  and  objections  to  use 
of  certain  text-books  and  the  Bible, 

556  ;  first  plenary  council  in  1852 
condemned  public  schools  as  god¬ 
less,  and  demand  for  a  share  of 
school  money  renewed,  557;  eight 
States  unite  in  this  demand  in  1853, 
558;  parochial  schools  increasing 
since,  by  demand  of^the  Catholic 
priesthood,  not  of  its  laity,  558 ; 
conclusion,  560. 

Bittinger,  Rev.  J.  Q.,  article  by,  321. 

Boardman,  G.  N.,  D.  D.,  notice  by, 
of  Foster’s  translation  of  Grotius’ 
Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  566. 

Books  Received,  207,  392,  576. 

Briggs,  Dr.,  On  the  Higher  Criticism 
and  its  Results,  note  on,  381  ;  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Congregatioualist,  Feb. 
21,  i88g,  381;  language  too  sweep¬ 
ing,  382;  loose  views  of  tradition, 
and  erroneous  statements  as  to 
grounds  of  popular  belief  in  the 


genuineness  of  Old  Testament 
books,  382;  further  statements 
need  more  discrimination,  Kue- 
nen’s  interpretation  referred  to, 
and  Dr.  Brigg’s  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  confes¬ 
sion,  383. 

Bruce’s,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  The  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  noticed,  575. 

Butler’s,  J.  Glentworth,  Bible-work: 
The  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

C. 

Calvert’s.  Arthur,  M.  A.,  School 
Readings  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
noticed,  575. 

Caverno,  Rev.  Charles,  article  by, 

425. 

Christology,  The  Idea  of  Law  in,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Johnson, 
599:  the  inductive  method  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  Christ,  599;  the  fact  of  law 
most  important,  600;  application 
of  the  test  of  facts,  and  especially 
the  fact  of  law,  to  theories  re¬ 
specting  Christ,  —  that,  holding 
him  to  be  in  appearance  human, 
600;  that,  holding  him  to  be  only 
apparently  distinct  from  God,  601; 
that  he  was  a  creature  superior  to 
all  others,  602;  the  Council  of 
Nice  declared  the  personality  and 
consubstantiality  of  the  Son.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  with .  its  rationale,  602; 
eternal  generation,  untenable,  603; 
Arians  not  convinced,  a  compro¬ 
mise  proposed  by  Apollinaris, 
605;  Nestorian  view,  606:  Euty- 
chian  or  Monophysite  theory,  607; 

’  Council  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  es¬ 
teem  next  to  that  of  Nice,  607; 
twofold  nature  of  Christ  not 
distinct,  608;  proposition  by  Her- 
aclius  led  to  a  forty  years’  peace, 
sixth  council  in  Constantinople  de¬ 
cided  for  two  natures  and  two 
wills,  the  human  being  subject, 
this  the  orthodox  view  now,  609; 
a  double  consciousness  of  the  Lo¬ 
gos  next  held,  and  for  two  centu¬ 
ries,  609:  modern  view  distinguish¬ 
ing  human  nature  and  personality, 
untenable;  Schleiermacher’s  view, 
and  the  Kenotic  theory  advocated 
by  Dr.  Gess,  610;  objection  as  to 
laying  aside  divine  attributes,  61 1; 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner’s  theory  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  incarnation,  612;  objec¬ 
tions,  613;  foundation  facts  of  the 
New  Testament;  (i)  Christ  was  a 
man;  (2)  he  was  very  God.  This 
position  reached  by  the  critico- 
historical  method,  614;  (3)  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  pre-incarnate  Logos 
included  self-consciousness;  (4)  it 
formed  the  basis  of  Christ’s  per¬ 
sonality;  (5)  certain  facts  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  two  natures,  616; 
(6)  quantitative  effects  of  incarna¬ 
tion,  618;  teachings  of  physiology, 
619;  recapitulation,  622;  the  per¬ 
fect  union  of  the  Logos  with  the 
human  in  Christ  accords  with 
Scripture,  624;  conclusion,  624. 

Cochran’s,  S.  D.,  D.  D.,  The  Moral 
System  and  the  Atonement,  no¬ 
ticed,  384. 

Codex  Vaticanus,  Dr.  Macmillan 
and  the,  note  on,  728. 

Co-Education  at  Oberlin,  article  on, 
by  J.  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  443;  co¬ 
education,  differing  somewhat  from 
that  first  introduced,  is  now  in  use 
in  most  western  and  many  eastern 
colleges,  443,  the  idea  of  the  found¬ 
ers  was  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
New  England  academy,  444;  their 
hrst  circular  quoted,  444;  a  Ladies’ 
Course  was  established  for  a  high¬ 
er  education  for  girls,  444;  in  1875, 
the  Ladies’  Course  was  named 
Literary  Course,  446;  the  lady 
principal  and  the  “Ladies’  Board 
of  Managers  ”  co-ordinate  with  the 
faculty,  446;  examples  illustrating 
the  use  of  such  separate  instruc¬ 
tion,  448;  both  sexes  do  not  require 
the  same  training,  449;  different 
rules  required,  450;  both  sexes  here 
not  in  the  same  literary  societies, 
450;  the  gathering  of  the  young  of 
either  sex  into  communities  by 
themselves  has  disadvantages, -less 
when  both  sexes  are  together,  451; 
dangers  of  treating  young  women 
like  young  men,  452  ;  dormitory  re¬ 
quired  as  a  centre  of  influence,  454. 

College  Work,  The  Future  in,  article 
on,  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  578;  the 
recent  enlargement  of  curricu¬ 
lum  and  faculties  of  the  oldest  col¬ 
leges,  578;  the  advantages  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  smaller  colleges,  578; 
distinction  between  fitting  school. 


college,  and  professional  school, 
579;  no  common  classification  of 
schools  abroad,  579;  education  to 
be  adapted  to  the  first  three  sep¬ 
tennial  periods  of  life.  580;  the  di¬ 
vision  not  arbitrary,  581;  this  pe¬ 
riod  desirable  for  preparatory  and 
college  courses,  582;  desirableness 
of  a  solid  general  education  within 
lines  possible  for  the  smallest  in¬ 
stitutions,  582;  European  teachers 
question  the  advantage  of  German 
University  methods,  582;  electives 
come  under  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  583;  impossible  to  divorce 
preparatory  from  college  courses, 
586;  few  choose  their  career  before 
majority,  585;  choice  of  profession 
should  not  be  made  early,  586  ; 
liberal  education  should  fit  for 
many  duties  and  spheres,  587  ; 
citation  from  J.  R.  Lowell,  588; 
two  years  of  college  study  being 
conceded  to  general  education, 
588  ;  objection  that  busy  men 
must  forget  much  outside  of  their 
profession,  met,  589;  loss  of  much 
that  has  been  learned,  no  argument 
against  the  learning,  590;  value  of 
specific  professional  knowledge, 
591;  the  strong  handling  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  the  true  aim,  592;  experienc  e 
has  indicated  the  studies  valuable 
for  discipline,  593;  as  to  subjects 
more  useful,  few  only  can  be  chos¬ 
en,  594 ;  more  may  have  been 
harmed  by  hasty  elections  than 
by  a  too  rigid  course,  595:  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  best  education  within 
the  reach  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
596;  these  send  the  best  trained 
teachers,  597;  close  contact  of  pro¬ 
fessor  and  student,  598. 

Cooke’s,  John  Esten,  History  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  noticed,  389. 

Coral  Islands,  'Re-examination  of 
Darwin’s  Theory  of,  note  on,  377. 

Cox,  Hon.  J.  D.,  article  by,  577. 

Creative  Laws  and  Scripture  Revel¬ 
ation,  article  on,  by  S.  H.  Kellogg, 
D.  D.,  393;  light  of  science  and 
the  Bible  mutually  helpful,  393 ; 
the  former  confirms  the  authority 
of  Scriptures,  394 ;  the  Creator 
worked  in  accordance  with  six 
laws,  394 ;  the  law  of  progress, 
394  ;  inorganic  substances  followed 
by  plants  and  these  by  animals 
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from  lowest  to  highest,  395  ;  note  | 
quoting  Prof,  Dana  and  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson,  395 ;  progress  ended  if 
man  is  the  end  ;  further  progress 
conceivable,  396 ;  John  Fiske’s 
“  Destiny  of  Man  ”  referred  to, 
396 ;  a  perfect  manifestation  of 
God,  the  end,  and  not  yet  reached, 
397 ;  New  Testament  presents 
Christ  as  such  a  manifestation, 
398  ;  the  second  Adam  the  head 
of  a  new  order  of  manhood  with  a 
spiritual  body  (2  Cor,  xv,),  398  ; 
second  law  of  creative  process. 
Progress  by  ages,  400 ;  each  age 
marked  by  a  dominant  form,  401  ; 
Scripture  distinguishes  present  age 
from  the  “age  to  come.”  dominant 
type  of  the  latter  being  the  spiritual 
era,  402  ;  third  law  of  anticipative 
or  prophetic  forms,  402  ;  Agassiz 
says  earlier  organic  forms  fore¬ 
shadow  succeeding  ones,  403  ; 
Prof,  Dana  cited,  403  ;  note  citing 
Sir  Wm,  Dawson,  403  ;  this  true  of 
the  present  age  and  illustrated  by 
Enoch,  Elijah,  Christ,  404 ;  mir¬ 
aculous  body  of  Christ  and  ascen¬ 
sion,  405  ;  prophetic  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  age,  406  ;  fourth  law,  creative 
interpositions,  406 ;  this  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  evolution  of  new  spe¬ 
cies,  406 ;  and  with  variety  in 
methods  of  creation,  407  ;  record 
of  the  rocks  which  shows  breaks 
requiring  divine  intervention,  407  ; 
especially  creation  of  moral  agents, 
407 ;  Profs,  Virchow,  Dana,  and 
Wallace  declare  the  necessity  of 
creative  interpositions,  408  ;  science 
affirms  them  at  least  for  creation 
of  matter,  life  and  free  moral 
agents,  409  ;  is  such  interposition 
to  be  expected  further?  409; 
Scripture  affirms  it,  410 ;  fifth  law, 
of  exterminations,  410 ;  Prof,  Dana 
quoted,  causes  various,  41 1  ;  in 
each  epoch  preparation  for  new 
and  higher  forms,  41 1 ;  scriptural 
record  of  the  Deluge,  412  ;  science 
indicates  the  need  of  extermina¬ 
tion  of  types  unfitted  for  new  age, 
412;  New  Testament  representa¬ 
tions  of  close  of  the  present  age 
by  fire,  413;  sixth  law,  that  of  prep¬ 
aration,  414 ;  purification  of  at¬ 
mosphere  in  carboniferous  age, 
415 ;  Scripture  emphasizes  the 


preparatory  character  of  this  age, 
415;  the  “  dispensations  ”  of  this 
age,  analogous  to  subordinate  per¬ 
iods  in  past  geologic  epochs,  415, 
possible  physical  preparation  of 
earth  is  now  advancing,  416 ; 
especially  this  age  is  preparatory 
to  the  next  as  respects  the  spirit¬ 
ual  man,  416 ;  apologetic  bearing 
of  the  foregoing,  417 ;  the  Bible 
and  geology  in  accord,  417 ;  espec¬ 
ially  as  regards  the  law  of  prepar¬ 
ation,  417;  the  cruder  cosmogo¬ 
nies  contradict  the  law  of  progress, 
418  ;  Hindoos  represent  the  four 
ages  of  man  as  retrogressive,  418  ; 
Buddhism  similar,  419 ;  reference 
to  the  author’s  “Light  of  Asia” 
and  “I,ight  of  the  World,"  419; 
note,  law  of  prophetic  types  want¬ 
ing  in  heathen  cosmogonies,  419  ; 
true  of  the  Koran,  419  ;  superiori¬ 
ty  of  the  Bible  due  to  inspiration, 
420  ;  presumption  from  uniformity 
of  nature  against  Scripture,  un¬ 
founded,  420 ;  interpretation  of 
Scripture  aided  by  the  coincidences, 
illustrated,  421  ;  bearing  on  the¬ 
odicy,  421  ;  significance  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  and  of  the  reptilian  ages  not 
discoverable  till  their  outcome  ap¬ 
peared.  422  ;  so  this  age  of  sin  and 
death  points  to  a  better,  423  ;  is 
preparatory  to  it,  and  explained  in 
part  at  least  by  it,  424. 

Critical  notes,  1.81,  369,  562.  721. 

Current  Discussions  in  Theology, 
noticed,  575. 

Curry’s,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  The  Book 
of  Job,  noticed,  202. 

Cutler’s,  Carroll,  D.  D.,  The  Begin- 

.  nings  of  Ethics,  noticed.  568. 

D. 

Daniel,  Age  of,  note  on,  371. 

Darwin  on  Herbert  Spencer,  note 
on,  181. 

Dawson’s,  Sir  J,  W..  LL.  D.,  Mod¬ 
ern  Science  in  Bible  Lands,  no¬ 
ticed,  572. 

Dieulafoy,  M.,  article  by,  626. 

Divine  Human  Names,  note  on,  184. 

Dods’,  Marcus,  D.  D.,  The  Exposi¬ 
tor’s  Bible,  noticed,  204. 

DSlIinger’s,  J.  von,  Akademische 
Vortraege,  noticed,  197. 

Dorchester’s,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  Rom- 
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anism  versus  the  Public  School 
System,  noticed,  745. 

Douglas,  James,  D.  D.,  article  by,  50. 

E. 

Eadie’s,  John,  D.  D.,  Commentary 
on  Ephesians,  on  Philippians,  and 
on  Colossians,  noticed,  386. 

Encyclopedia  of  Protestant  Theol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  207. 

Eschatology  of  the  New  England  Di¬ 
vines,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  F. 
H.  Foster,  Ph.  D.,  95;  the  Univer- 
salist  controversy  (1785-1805),  con¬ 
cluded,  95;  the  reply  to  Rellyan- 
ism.  John  Smalley,  and  the  New 
England  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  96;  previous  view  of  the 
justice  of  salvation,  97;  treatise  of 
Stephen  West  most  full,  97;  reply 
of  Nathan  Strong  to  “Calvinism 
Improved,”  exegetical  argument, 
98;  full  treatment  of  objection  that 
eternal  misery  is  inconsistent  with 
divine  benevolence,  too;  correct 
view  of  the  atonement  needed. 
Forgiveness  not  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity,  100;  all  other  replies  similar, 
loi;  Relly’s  notion  of  the  union 
of  Christ  with  human  nature  ans¬ 
wered,  102;  minor  absurdities  of 
Huntington,  103;  sufficiency  of 
probation  to  the  heathen,  (04;  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  Emmons  as  to  the 
heathen,  105;  reply  to  Winchester’s 
restorationism,  107;  note  on 
Haynes’  controversy  with  him, 
109;  Balfour’s  “Inquiry”  as  to  place 
of  future  punishment,  ioc)\  aionios 
discussed,  iii;  his  three  essays, 
ii2;Emmons’  sermon  in  reply,  113; 
Charles  Hudson,  a  leading  restor- 
ationist;  114;  Balfour’s  reply,  115; 
E.  R.  Tyler,  116;  Moses  Studrt’s 
work — discussion  of  aionios,  117; 
of  Sheol  and  a  secondary  meaning 
affirmed,  118;  work  of  Parsons 
Cooke,  1 19;  Universalists  become 
restorationists,  121;  summary  of 
theories  rejected  by  New  England 
divines,  121. 

Esther,  The  Book  of,  and  the  Palace 
of  Ahasuerus,  a  lecture  by  M.  Dieu- 
lafoy,  translated  by  Florence  Os¬ 
good,  626;  authenticity  of  the  book 
not  under  discussion,  but  its  exe¬ 
gesis,  626;  outline  of  the  book. 


627;  controversies  about  it,  628; 
criticism  that  Pur  and  Puritn  arc 
not  Persian  words,  not  correct, 
628;  Haman  used  the  lot,  628; 
quadrangular  prism  found  in  the 
Memnonium  used  for  casting  lots, 
629;  intervening  time  explained. 
630;  instances  of  the  consequences 
of  irrevocable  decrees,  631;  decree 
against  the  Jews  similar,  633;  no 
mention  of  Esther  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  explained,  634;  dispute  as  to 
Septuagint  word  for  Pur,  634;  oth¬ 
er  explanations  oiPurim  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  636;  plan  of  the  palace.  637; 
palace  described,  638;  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  story,  640;  discus¬ 
sion  of  “the  king’s  gate,”  641; 
scene  of  Mordecai’s  refusal  to  bow 
to  Haman,  642;  terms  for  gifts  to 
and  from  despotic  kings,  6^3;  scene 
of  Esther’s  approach  to  the  king, 
643;  location  of  the  “royal  house,” 
644;  exactness  of  terms  used  in 
the  book,  645;  the  garden  adjacent 
to  Esther’s  banquet-room,  646; 
confirmed  by  Susa  excavations  and 
palace  wall  paintings  at  Persepolis, 
646;  the  royal  apparel  worn  by 
Mordecai,  647;  account  of  the  cour¬ 
iers  sent  forth  and  terms  used  by 
Herodotus,  649;  characteristics  of 
the  last  chapter,  649;  features  of 
the  book  point  to  the  authorship  of 
a  Jew  of  Susa,  640;  Herodotus  and 
other  historians  confirm  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  650;  truth  of  the  story  ap¬ 
parent,  650;  not  that  of  a  romanc¬ 
er,  651 :  date  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
652;  identity  of  Xerxes  and  Ahasu¬ 
erus,  653:  summing  up,  653. 

Everett,  Wm.  E.,  D.  D.,  critical  note 
by,  728. 

F 

Fairchild,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
443- 

Foster,  P’.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  articles  by, 
95.  543. 

Foster’s,  Prof.  R.  V.,  Brief  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Theology,  no¬ 
ticed,  746. 

Future  Punishment  and  Recent  Exe¬ 
gesis,  article  on,  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Stevens,  123;  modern  exegesis  af¬ 
firms  the  issues  of  human  proba¬ 
tion  to  be  eternal,  123;  the  question 
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solely  one  of  interpretation,  124;  period  of  great  literary  activity, 

two  popular  erroneous  impressions,  657;  the  free  intercourse  of  fellows 

125;  Canon  Row  quoted.  Canon  and  undergraduates  and  Keble’s 

Farrar,  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris,  126;  “Christian  Year,”  658;  the  Cam- 

objection  that  the  word  cJwviof  has  bridge  Apostles  with  Coleridge  as 

been  misunderstood,  127;  Prof.  leader,  659:  introduction  of  Ger- 

Plumptre  quoted,  128;  lexicogra-  man  philosophy,  and  distrust  of  the 

phy  defines  the  word  as  external,  letter  of  Scripture,  759;  Whately, 

Grimm,  128;  certain  import  of  oi',  Arnold,  and  others,  “noetics,” 

or  fit),  cif  Toi'C  with  exam-  when  J.  H.  Newman  formally 

pies,  129:  argument  from  the  words  opened  the  I'ractarian  movement, 

death.  Hades,  etc.,  used  especially  660;  aided  by  Keble  and  Pusey, 

by  Paul,  130;  these  words  used  in  660;  sketch  of  Pusey,  whose  ser- 

a  Christian  sense,  131;  that  Luke  mon  on  “National  Apostasy” 

and  Paul  used  technical  terms  de-  began  the  movement,  661;  of  Ed- 

nied  by  Row,  132;  his  work  ap-  ward  Pusey.  662;  Hurrell  Froude, 

proved'  by  Andover  Review,  132;  brother  of  the  historian,  662:  John 

objection  based  on  popular  belief  Henry  Newman,  change  from  Cal- 

in  Christ’s  time,  and  his  language  vinism  to  Rome,  663;  his  remarka- 

to  be  interpreted  in  its  light,  133;  ble  personal  qualities,  664:  events 

Edersheim’s  view  of  rabbinic  teach-  leading  to  the  publication  of  the 

ing,  134:  Prof.  Schiirer’s  view  of  “  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  665:  dif- 

the  Jewish  doctrines  of  eternal  ferent  accounts  of  their  origin,  665; 

punishment  and  Weber’s  work,  ninety  “  Tracts,”  mostly  by  New- 

134;  extract  from  the  Mishna,  135;  man,  issued  in  eight  years;  some 

the  eternity  of  punishment  denied  account  of  their  aim  and  effect, 

by  some,  and  the  difference  of  view  666;  aim  to  trace  the  history  of 

settled  by  unequivocal  utterances  the  Church  to  the  apostles  and 

of  Christ,  136;  objection,  the  teach-  their  immediate  followers,  667; 

ings  of  the  New  Testament  incon-  apostolic  succession,  baptismal 

sistent  or  incomprehensible,  136;  regeneration,  and  the  real  pres- 

list  of  the  supporters  of  the  objec-  ence,  667  ;  the  claims  of  the 

tion,  137;  quotation  from  Marten-  English  Church  less  secure  than 

sen,  138;  Scripture  proofs  of  resto-  that  of  the  Roman  Church, 

ration,  138;  Paul  warns, — John  668  ;  steps  leading  to  Rome,  668  ; 

never,  138;  reply  to  assertion  of  number  of  his  followers  in  twenty 

antinomy,  139;  the  New  Testament  years,  669  ;  •modern  ritualists’ po- 

does  not  make  contradictory  state-  sition,  669  ;  lesson  to  be  derived, 

ments,  nor  does  Paul,  140;  Reuss  670. 

cited,  140;  summary,  141.  German  Periodical  Literature,  189, 

733* 

G.  Gilbert,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  article 

by.  229. 

Genesis  of  the  Oxford  Movement  of  Glacial  Period  and  Noah’s  Deluge, 
1883,  article  on,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  article  on,  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright, 

White,  654;  Mr.  Grey  in  Robert  D.  D.,  466 ;  connection  between 

Elsmere  identical  with  T.  H.  the  two  suggested  by  Pres.  War- 

Green  of  Oxford  in  1833,  654;  the  ren,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark,  466; 

Oxford  Tracts,  issued  between  1833  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  and  Prof.  Clay- 

and  1841,  655;  lines  of  preparation  pole,  467;  Newberry’s  map  of 

for,  655;  the  effect  of  the  French  North  America  in  the  ice  period, 

Revolution  on  the  English  Tory  467  ;  the  theory  deserves  attention, 

party,  the  bloodless  revolution  of  on  account  of  the  vast  area  cover- 

1830,  and  various  abuses,  655;  re-  ed  by  ice  in  the  northern  hemi- 

lation  of  Oxford  to  reform  meas-  sphere,  468  ;  great  changes  of  land 

ures,  and  consequent  danger,  656;  on  both  continents  during  the 

the  political  situation,  the  key  to  Quaternary  period,  469 ;  resulting 

the  Tractarian  movement,  657;  a  floods — that  of  Noah  possibly  one. 
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469  ;  recent  discoveries  show  that 
the  human  race  had  spread  over 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  both 
continents,  before  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period,  470  ;  many  species 
of  animals  crowded  into  a  small 
area,  471  ;  depression  of  large 
areas  not  glaciated  and  great  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  in  others  cov¬ 
ering  tens  of  thousands  of  square 
miles,  472;  Prof.  A.  Winchell  sug¬ 
gests  the  pressure  of  the  ice  as  the 
cause  of  the  eruptions.  These 
would  cause  great  floods  by  melt¬ 
ing  the  ice,  so  reducing  the  area 
habitable  by  man  and  animals  and 
probably  causing  their  extinction, 
472;  palaeolithic  implements  found 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere, 
diverse  from  Indian  implements, 
473;  the  Eskimos  possibly  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  antediluvians, 
473!  great  destruction  of  species 
in  the  glacial  period  certain,  and 
only  survivors  at  the  time  of  Noah 
in  western  Asia  probable,  474. 

Gordon,  Rev.  M.  L.,  M.  D.,  critical 
note  by,  369, 

Gray,  Rev.  E.  P.,  critical  note  by, 

374. 

Grotius’,  Hugo,  Defence  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Faith,  noticed,  566. 

H. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Notes  on 
Dr.  Riddle’s  Edition  of  Robin¬ 
son’s,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles 
Leaman,  73;  the  main  positions 
and  text  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  Har¬ 
mony  unchanged  by  Dr.  Riddle, 
73;  few  points  of  change  now  to  be 
discussed,  74;  the  departure  into 
Galilee,  after  the  feast  of  the  Jews, 
74;  the  final  departure  from  Gali¬ 
lee,  75;  time  of  sending  the  seven¬ 
ty,  not  as  supposed  by  Robinson, 
76;  reasons  for  following  Luke’s 
order,  76;  end  of  Tabernacles,  76; 
followed  by  departure  into  Peraea 
till  the  feast  of  Dedication,  77;  the 
seventy  return,  77;  the  portion  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Luke  ix.  57  not  after  the 
second  circuit  of  Galilee,  78; 
correspondence  with  Matt.  xii. 
unduly  estimated,  and  in  only  two 
points,  79:  miracles  different  and 
in  different  places  and  times,  and 
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other  differences,  80;  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  80;  crowds  the  day  beyond 
any  other,  81;  Luke  ix.  57-62,  also 
displaced  by  Robinson  on  account 
of  correspondence  of  events  which 
very  probably  were  repeated,  82; 
Andrews’ arrangement  improbable, 
better  regard  the  incidents  of 
Luke’s  narrative  as  occurring  as 
they  approached  another  village, 
83;  Luke  xi.  and  xii.  and  xiii.  1-9 
follow  the  work  of  the  seventy, 
and  in  Peraea,  83;  character  of  the 
passage,  points  of  resemblance  to 
Galilean  ministry,  84;  summary. 
85;  Luke  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10  wrongly 
placed  by  Robinson  after  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  Lazarus,  85;  reasons, — our 
Lord’s  retirement  after  that  event, 
86;  best  placed  after  the  Dedication 
and  belongs  together,  87;  ministry 
here  unlike  his  earlier  ministry, 
and  better  suited  to  this  period,  its 
features,  88;  not  incompatible  with 
j  “abode,”  89;  not  unsuccessful,  yet 

j  retirement  in  Ephraim  necessary, 

90;  summary,  90;  Luke  xvii.  ii- 
xviii.  14  entire  belongs  to  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  Ephraim  to  Bethany,  91; 
separated  portions,  92;  reasons  for 
the  separation,  92;  gospel  of  the 
ascent,  order  of  events,  94;  the  vis¬ 
it  to  Zacchaeus  should  precede  the 
healing  of  blind  Bartimaeus,  243; 
reconcilable  with  Luke  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  healing  took 
place  as  he  was  nigh  the  city,  295; 
a  sojourn  in  the  city  with  excur¬ 
sions  from  it  improbable,  295;  the 
transposition  of  the  healing  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  other  necessary  transpo¬ 
sitions  in  Luke’s  Gospel,  296;  “to 
draw  nigh”  may  also  mean  “to  be 
nigh,”  296;  the  phrase  ends  an  ex¬ 
planatory  clause,  297;  harmony 
given,  298;  harmony  of  events 
from  departure  from  Galilee  to  ar¬ 
rival  at  Bethany,  299;  departures 
from  Robinson,  299;  the  place  in 
John’s  narrative  for  the  Supper, 
300;  summary  of  reasons,  302; 
Jesus  before  the  Jews,  and  Peter’s 
denials,  302;  suggested  harmony, 
303;  the  appearance  to  the  women, 
important,  455;  the  accounts  dis¬ 
criminated,  456;  re.nsons  for  plac¬ 
ing  Matt,  xxviii.  8-10,  etc.,  after 
I  the  appearance  to  Mary,  458;  a 
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succession  of  visits  probable,  458;  (i)  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  perfec- 

no  particular  order  demonstrable,  tion.  Two  prominent  theories, the 

but  an  order  suggested,  459:  some  Arminian  and  the  Oberlin,  Wes- 

minor  changes  from  Robinson’s  ley  and  Kinney  quoted.  Few  pas- 

order,  as  to  time  of  Supper,  etc.,  sages  supporting  the  theory  refer 

460:  numbering  the  parallel  por-  to  the  Spirit,  presumption  against 

tions  suggested,  461;  passages  it,  282  ;  Paul  did  not  attain  it,  283; 

from  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  be  (2)  does  the  Spirit  guide  in  practi- 

added,  462;  section  174  of  Har-  cal  affairs?  Primarily  in  regard  to 

mony,  also  sections  175  and  176,  religious  truth,  283:  (3)  how  is 

4f>2.  this  guidance  to  be  distinguished  ? 

Harper,  Prof.  W.  R.,  Pllements  of  direct  answer  not  given  in  the 

Hebrew  Syntax,  noticed,  201.  Bible,  284:  (4)  relation  of  the 

Holy  Spirit,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  Spirit  to  the  unregenerate,  285  ; 

of  the,  article  on,  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  VT.  Review  of  works  on  the 

D.  D.,  262;  this  doctrine  held  subject,  John  Owen’s  work,  285: 

in  the  early  creeds,  subordinate  to  .\rchdeacon  Hare’s  “Mission  of 

that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Comforter,”  286 ;  Hampton 

262  ;  modern  writers  do  the  same,  lectures  of  Oeorge  Moberly,  287  ; 

263  ;  because  the  proof  of  the  deity  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 

of  Christ  settles  the  controversy  Ghost,  by  the  Roman  Cardinal  H. 

as  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  E.  Manning,  288  ;  the  Paraclete, 

263  ;  the  Spirit  is  not  incarnate,  attributed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of 

264  :  his  personality  of  prime  im-  i  London,  289;  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee 

portance,  264  ;  Old  Testament  re-  j  and  Dr.  Schmid,  290  ;  Dr.  Marten- 
ferences,  264;  New  Testament:  sen’s  Christian  Dogmatics  and 

uses  of  the  term  embraced  in  four  |  Christian  Ethics,  290  ;  Theologi- 

classes,  265  ;  biblical  proofs  of  his  j  cal  essays  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  281  ; 

personality.  I.  It  is  taught  in  j  Dr.  Daniel  Steele’s  Love  En- 
the  Bible  by  ascription  of  personal  j  throned  and  Milestone  Papers, 292. 
attributes,  266  ;  and  personal  acts,  j  Hovey’s,  A.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bib- 

267  ;  personal  pronouns  applied  to  j  Heal  Eschatology,  noticed,  386. 

him,  268  ;  objection:  It  is  a  mere  j  Huther’s,  J.  Ed.,  Th.  D.,  Hand 
influence  personified.  Answer.  |  Book  to  the  Epistles  of  Timothy 

268  ;  represented  as  pouted  out,  im-  j  and  Titus  noticed,  387. 
plying  impersonality.  Answer,  i 

269  ;  II.  The  Holy  Spirit,  a  person  I  I. 

distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  I 

Son,  269;  III.  The  Holy  Spirit  rep-  1  Immanency,  The  Divine,  article  on, 
resented  as  God,  by  ascribing  di- :  by  James  Douglas,  D.D.,  50;  rela- 
vine  attributes  to  him,  270  ;  di-  j  tion  to  instinct,  50;  instinct  dis- 
vine  works,  divine  honors,  272  ;  1  .tinguished  from  reason  and  intel- 
IV^  His  relations  to  the  Father  |  lect,  50;  examples:  bees,  51;  form 
and  the  Son.  272  :  to  the  Bible  as  |  of  cells  and  calculations  of  Koenig 
its  inspirer,  two  schools  of  theolo-  !  and  others;  52:  Buffon’s  theory 
gians,  one  teaching  subjective  in-  |  untenable,  54:  ants,  foraging  and 
spiration,  represented  by  Coler- 1  leaf-cutting,  ant  rice.  55;  the  “hoin- 
idge.  Dr.  .Arnold,  .Archdeacon  Hare  ing”  instinct,  56:  theories  as  to 

and  Mr.  Maurice,  274:  the  f>ther  source  r)f  instinct,  Descarles;  that 

teaches  objective,  supernatural,  :  it  originates  from  action  of  the 

limited  inspiration,  274  ;  OKI  and  :  outer  world  upon  the  nerve  cen- 

New  Testament  pio  ’fs  in  two  i  tres,  57:  objection,  ambiguity  of 

classes,  275  :  of  works  of  in-  '  “originality,”  57:  used  of  another 

spiration  the  Bible  says  little,  cause,  distinct  from  that  w’hich 

277  :  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  '  produces  reflex  actions,  58:  Lewes’ 

individuals,  regenerating;  278  ;  by  j  theory  of  “lapsed  intelligence,” 

means,  279  ;  sanctifying,  2S0 ;  by  ■  untenable  and  insufficient,  39, 

the  truth.  281  ;  V.  Minor  points,  1  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  does 
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not  account  for  the  origin,  if  it 
does  for  the  selection  of  instinct,  i 
6i;  also  assumes  instincts  that 
were  dropped,  6i;  their  origin  in  ' 
intelligence  necessarily  superhu-  ' 
man,  62;  also  by  impulse  from  | 
within,  63:  moral  instincts,  63;  ; 
self-sacrifice,  their  distinctive  fea-  , 
ture,  due  also  to  a  power  within, 
64;  wide  extent  of  the  principle,  | 
65;  immanent  in  humanity,  exam-  I 
pie  fniin  a  Red  River  steamer,  66;  | 
relation  to  moral  character,  not 
necessarily  accompanied  with  free 
conscious  choice.  67;  yet  checked, 
it  gives  depraved  moral  character, 
68;  repression  of  religious  or  mor¬ 
al  instinct,  67;  as  in  employment 
of  heathen  muses,  and  the  case  of 
the  priest  and  Levite,  6g;  obed¬ 
ience  to  moral  impulses,  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  6g;  Kant’s  error 
in  his  theory  of  a  good  will,  70; 
obedience  prompted  by  love  of  the 
right  is  moral  freedom,  71;  moral  ] 
instinct  of  self-sacrifice  in  brutes 
and  men,  of  divine  origin,  72. 

Intellectual  Element  in  Matter,  The, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  C.  Caverno,  425; 
design  to  use  elementary  facts  of 
chemistry  familiar  to  the  common 
mind,  425  ;  miitter  not  suggestive 
of  design  because  not  properly 
questioned,  426  ;  J.  Clerk  Max¬ 
well’s  testimony  as  to  atoms,  427  ; 
H,  Spencer’s  phrase  “Carpenter 
theory”  set  against  “  Fabrication 
of  atoms,”  427 ;  Janet  on  Final 
Causes  criticised,  427  ;  mechanism 
necessarily  suggests  ends  in  view, 
428  ;  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry 
to  be  discussed,  429  ;  the  sixty-five 
elements,  possibly  resolvable  into 
one.  429 ;  few  elements  found 
pure,  430 ;  but  combined  in  defin¬ 
ite  proportions,  430;  this,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  fact,  and  suggestive  of  in¬ 
telligence,  431  ;  figures  on  a  slate 
compared  to  the  mathematics  in 
its  chemical  composition,  432  ; 
universality  of  this  expression  in 
water,  432  ;  granite,  433  ;  man’s 
mathematical  capacity  discovers 
in  it  the  impress  of  another  mathe¬ 
matical  capacity,  433  ;  atoms  and 
molecules  show  the  stamp  of  in¬ 
tellect  in  their  character,  434  ; 
force  uniting  atoms  to  form  mole¬ 


cules,  also  mathematically  com¬ 
putable,  435  ;  this  reckoning  for 
the  earth  infinite,  435  ;  the  ele¬ 
ments  combine  in  meteors  and 
probably  everywhere,  436  ;  re¬ 
quiring  an  arithmetic  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  436  ;  will  is  thus  indicated, 
436  ;  same  formula  always  for  the 
same  substance,  437  ;  matter  the 
receptacle  of  beauty,  438  ;  this  real 
without  sensitive  organisms  to 
perceive  it,  439  ;  every  drop  of 
water  or  particle  of  silica  or  alum¬ 
ina  has  in  it  the  lesthetic  decree, 
440;  the  Eesthetics  of  matter  evince 
mind  as  truly  as  its  mathematics, 

440  ;  so  in  music,  the  ratios  of  the 
vibrations  are  discovered,  but  not 
determined,  by  the  musicians, 

441  ;  matter  reveals  the  triad  of 
capacities,  intellect,  sensibility, 
and  will,  442. 

Interpretation,  Uses  and  Abuses  of 
an  Important  Principle  of,  304 ; 
the  nature  of  the  subject  modifies 
meaning  of  words,  304 ;  anthropo¬ 
morphic  language,  305 ;  influences 
of  the  context,  306 ;  the  analogy 
of  faith,  307 ;  organic  relations 
of  language,  308  ;  danger  from 
dogmatism,  309 ;  unavoidable 
mysteries,  310;  erroneous  dogma¬ 
tic  objections  to  the  Pentateuch, 

31 1  ;  did  David  worship  idols? 

312  ;  authorship  of  the  noth 
Psalm,  313  ;  interpretation  of 
Gen.  i.,  314 ;  el'asticity  of  the 
word  “day,”  314;  legitimate 
sphere  of  synthetic  interpretation, 
314  ;  Mosaic  authority  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  not  disproved,  315  ;  New 
Testament  testimony  to  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Pentateuch  not  to 
be  rejected,  316;  true  science  wel¬ 
comes  light  from  every  quarter, 
317;  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  a 
question  of  history  as  well  as  well 
as  of  criticism,  318  ;  date  of  .Sec¬ 
ond  Peter,  319;  fragmentary  char¬ 
acter  of  early  historical  documents, 
319  ;  the  New  Testament  a  good 
witness  to  Old  Testament  author¬ 
ship,  320. 

J. 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
599- 
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Johnstone’s,  Robert,  D.  D.,  Com- 
mentary  on  First  Peter,  noticed, 

387- 

Journal  of  Transactions  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Institute,  noticed,  205. 

K. 

Kedney’s,  John  Steinfort,  D.  D., 
Christian  Doctrine  Harmonized 
and  its  Rationality  Vindicated,  no¬ 
ticed,  737. 

Kellogg,  S.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
393- 

L. 

Laurie,  Thomas,  D.  D,,  critical 
notes  by,  184,  564. 

Lawrence’s,  Mrs.  M.  W.  (Meta 
Lander),  The  Tobacco  Problem, 
noticed,  574. 

Leaman,  Rev.  Charles,  articles  by, 
73.  293.  455. 

Leonard,  Rev.  D.  L.,  article  by,  209. 

Lias’,  Rev.  J.  J.,  First  Corinthians 
with  notes,  noticed,  574. 

Linguistic  Evidence  of  the  Degener¬ 
acy  of  Savage  Tribes,  note  on,  725. 

Lost  Writings  quoted  and  referred 
to  in  the  Old  Testament,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Price,  Ph.  D., 
351  ;  references  to  works  now  un¬ 
known,  among  the  difficulties  of 
the  Old  Testament,  351  ;  quota¬ 
tions  of  earlier  books,  352  ;  the 
names  and  probable  character  of 
works  referred  to,  352  ;  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  353  ;  the 
Book  of  Jasher,  353  ;  harvest  of 
the  topic  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
eight  books,  354  :  and  seven  His¬ 
tories,  357  ;  and  two  Comment¬ 
aries  and  one  “Chronicles,”  360  ; 
one  “Acts,”  two  Visions,  361  ;  one 
“  Prophecy  ”  and  one  “  Lamenta¬ 
tions  ”  all  in  Kings  and  Chroni¬ 
cles,  362  ;  Miscellaneous  Works, 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  songs, 
treatises  on  trees  and  animals, 
364  ;  current  proverbs  quoted,  364: 
summary,  364  ;  chronological  list 
of  ten  authors,  366  ;  ten  questions 
suggested  by  this  study,  aid  in  de¬ 
termining  troublesome  points  in 
Old  Testament  study,  367. 

Love’s,  Wm.  De  Loss,  D.  D.,  Fu¬ 
ture  Probation  Examined,  noticed, 

385. 


“  Lovest  thou  me?”  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  D.D.,524: 
the  question  requires  an  inductive 
answer,  524 ;  e.x-Pres.  Woolsey 
quoted  as  to  early  meanings  of 
.Modern  Greek  use  of 
aya-rilt  and  525  ;  the  Aramaic 
used  in  our  Saviour’s  time  was  in¬ 
capable  of  expressing  the  suppos¬ 
ed  distinction,  the  usage  of  the 
Septuagint  decisive,  526  ;  Septua- 
gint  usage  of  the  verbs  and  corres¬ 
ponding  substantives  showing  no 
difference,  527  ;  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  usage  similar,  528  ;  one 
unique  sense  of  each,  529; 
compounds  of  <^i7.ku  numerous,  and 
none  of  ayaTrfj,  529;  Trench’s  dis¬ 
tinction  quoted,  530;  remarks  on  the 
quotation,  532;  Cremer,  533;  com¬ 
ments,  534:  ex-Pres.  Woolsey  on, 
535;  remarks,  536;  Thayer’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Grimm’s  Lexicon  on, 
537;  remarks,  538;  Schleusner’s 
lexicon  states  their  identity 
of  meaning,  538;  explanations  by 
the  commentators  of  the  inter¬ 
change  of  words  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Peter,  539;  remarks,  541. 

“  Lovest  thou  me,”  note  on,  731. 

LUnemann’s  Dr.  G.,  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  noticed,  387. 

M. 

Maepherson’s,  Rev.  John,  transla¬ 
tion  of  Kurtz’s  Church  History, 
noticed.  746. 

Magoun,  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 

475. 

McGiffert’s  Edition  of  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew, 
noticed,  745. 

Ministerial  Responsibility,  the  Limits 
of,  article  on,  by  Rev.  E.  N, 
Packard,  28;  increased  pressure  on 
the  ministry  through  neglect  of 
social  duties  by  the  laity,  28;  the 
cause  of  this,  the  increase  of  world¬ 
liness,  29;  women  maintain  the  mis¬ 
sionary  interest,  30;  neglect  to 
transfer  church  relations,  30:  non¬ 
support  of  the  second  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vice  and  consequences,  31;  debt 
for  new  church,  32;  difficulty  of 
sustaining  the  weekly  prayer¬ 
meeting,  32;  efforts  by  organiza¬ 
tion  to  distribute  church  work,  33; 
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constitution  of  the  early  churches,  j 
34:  this  may  have  been  intended  j 
for  a  pattern,  35;  the  Pilgrim  j 
Fathers’  offices  and  usage,  36;  i 
deacons  too  engrossed  with  busi-  I 
ness,  Christian  Endeavor  work  [ 
approved,  37:  the  Church  of  Eng-  ; 
land  most  efficient  by  employing 
many  helpers,  38;  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  most  useful,  39:  how  far 
is  the  minister  responsible  for  the 
acceptableness  of  his  message  ?  40; 
adjustments  of  thought  to  new 
ideas,  perplexing,  41;  the  truth  not 
to  be  compromised,  41;  the  minis¬ 
ter  an  interpreter,  not  creator,  of 
the  truth,  42;  opposition  assumed 
from  the  old  enmity  of  the  soul  to 
God,  43;  Unitarians  and  liberals 
deny  this,  44;  Munger  reconstructs 
the  doctrines,  44;  Dr.  Channing  in 
1830  took  the  same  ground,  45: 
Emerson  to  the  same  effect,  45;  the  1 
gospel  supernatural  and  not  a 
scheme  of  thought  to  be  adjusted 
to  every  phase  of  opinion,  46;  but 
the  preacher  must  know  and  meet 
difficulties,  46;  outward  calls 
tempt  to  lower  the  standard  of 
real  efficiency,  47;  the  call  is  also 
to  serve  the  church  universal,  and 
for  personal  holiness,  48;  the  week 
of  prayer  and  similar  seasons  add 
to  the  pastor’s  burdens  made  in 
part  by  himself,  48;  closing  sum¬ 
mary,  49. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1889, 
noticed,  389. 

Music  and  Christian  Education,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  E.  S.  Steele,  142;  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts  to  a  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation,  142;  teleology  the  essence  ] 
of  the  ideal,  143;  education  aims  | 
at  enlargement  of  mind  in  the 
ideal  realm,  not  utility  chiefly,  144  : 
education  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts,  both  aiming  at  the 
ideal,  145;  science  deals  with  facts,  j 
and  art  addresses  the  imagination,  i 
yet  the  latter  is  not  inferior,  146; 
art  requires  and  produces  culture,  I 
147;  art  and  science  both  educate,  ! 
and  music,  being  one  of  the  arts,  ' 
must  have  place  in  a  Christian  ed-  i 
ucation,  148;  musical  culture  should 
include  the  higher  and  that  which 
is  appreciated  by  only  a  few,  149; 
the  best  existing  products  of  the 


art,  the  true  standard.  150;  objec¬ 
tion,  that  development  of  musical 
taste  must  be  gradual,  admitted, 

1 51 ;  the  largest  faith  in  the  power 
of  good  music  to  win  its  way,  152; 
objection  that  a  high  standard  will 
not  benefit  the  masses,  but  it 
increases  the  number  of  the  highly 
educated.  153;  simple  and  light 
music  not  to  be  rejected,  153:  the 
character  of  music  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  end,  as  devotional 
music,  154;  music  for  gospel  hymns 
to  be  judged  by  itself,  155;  Sunday- 
school  music,  155;  poor  music 
poorly  rendered  not  an  aid  to  de¬ 
votion,  156;  musical  education  has 
a  twofold  end,  157;  advancement 
of  musical  skill,  155;  advantages  of 
a  school  of  music,  158;  musician’s 
education,  t6o;  a  conservatory  ben¬ 
efits  an  associated  college,  164;  it 
gives  dignity  to  the  art  and  enrich¬ 
es  the  national  life,  165;  it  affords 
a  standard  of  criticism  for  music, 
and  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
art,  166:  it  imparts  to  music  a 
needed  Christian  character,  i6i; 
the  ideal  life  separable  from  the 
practical,  168;  endowments  need¬ 
ed  for  conservatories,  168. 

Mythic  Phrases  in  Modern  Mission 
Fields,  The  Use  of,  note  on,  by 
Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  369. 

N. 

Notable  Decade,  Our.  article  on,  by 
Rev.  D,  L.  Leonard,  209;  growth 
from  1820  to  1850,  209;  increase  of 
facilities  for  travel  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  210;  industrial  development, 
212;  formation  of  our  literature 
and  educational  progress,  213;  po¬ 
litical  progress,  213;  religious  rev¬ 
olution,  215;  realm  of  theology  in¬ 
vaded,  218;  revivals,  French  infi¬ 
delity,  219;  missions,  home  and 
foreign,  promoted,  220;  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges  founded, 
222;  agitation  and  reform,  disas¬ 
ters,  222;  denominational  strife, 
224;  temperance  agitation  and 
Washingtonian  movement,  225; 
abolition,  225;  modern  socialism, 
transcendentalism,  prison  reform, 
etc.,  226;  benevolent  institutions, 
227;  summary,  227. 
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P. 

Packard,  Rev.  E.  N.,  article  by,  28. 

Paine,  J.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  article  by,  171 ; 
critical  note  by,  371. 

Perception,  Philosophy  of,  article  on, 
by  H.  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  671;  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton’s  work  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  yet  of  use,  671;  his  definition 
discussed,  672;  definition  accepted 
as  to  the  outer  bounds  of  its  ac¬ 
tion,  673;  a  crudity  remains,  674; 
Hamilton’s  treatment  of  conscious¬ 
ness  faulty,  674:  perception  an  ob¬ 
ject,  dr  one  of  the  objects  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  675;  confounding  the 
two,  leads  to  agnosticism,  675:  per¬ 
ception  distinguished  from  judg¬ 
ment,  676;  general  view  of  its  re¬ 
lations,  677:  consciousness  as  wit¬ 
ness,  different  meanings  of  the 
term,  678;  Jouffroy’s  statement, 
579;  testimony  of  consciousness, 
incontrovertible,  but  may  be  im¬ 
perfect,  679;  confirmable  by  com¬ 
parison  of  testimonies,  680;  first 
essential  of  perception,  681;  con¬ 
sciousness  sometimes  indistinct, 
bSi;  the  locus  must  be  within  the 
sphere  of  the  ego,  682;  the  non-ego 
must  be  real,  683;  it  must  be  an 
immediate of  perception,  684; 
action  of  the  inner  factor,  685;  Ar¬ 
istotle’s  “phantasm,  ”685;  cognitive 
function  in  action,  686;  perception 
leads  on  to  judgment,  687;  our 
conscious  communion  with  the 
outer  world,  an  important  truth, 
688;  the  outer  factor,  a  thing  re¬ 
vealing  itself  by  one  or  more  attri¬ 
butes,  689;  the  primal  attribute  re¬ 
ality,  689;  the  Hami' Ionian  philos¬ 
ophy  vitiated  by  confounding 
thought  with  real  being,  689;  es¬ 
sential  attribute  truth,  cognizable, 
6qo;  various  characteristic  attri¬ 
butes  to  be  added,  690;  these  per¬ 
ceived  in  succession  and  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  objects,  691; 
perception  receptive,  not  creative, 
6q2;  relationships  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  perception,  general  state¬ 
ment,  694;  their  exact  harmony, 
695;  the  realm  of  knowledge  illim¬ 
itable,  696,  unity  of  the  universe 
also  implies  a  dual,  696;  this  no¬ 
tion  no  a  priori  necessity,  697;  the 
different  nature  of  the  two  factors 


gives  also  quality,  697;  origin  of 
the  idea  of  duration,  698;  origin  of 
the  idea  of  space,  699 ;  conclusion, 
700. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S., critical  notes  by, 
562,  731. 

Pressens6,  E.  De,  D.  D..  The  An¬ 
cient  World  and  Christianity,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

Price,  I.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  article  by,  351. 

Pseudo-Kranion,  note  on,  by  J.  A. 
Paine,  Ph.  D.,  171. 

PUnjer’s,  Bernhard,  History  of  the 
Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
translated  by  W.  Hastie,  B.  D., 
noticed,  198. 

R. 

Romans,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on 
Paul’s  Letter  to  the,  article  on, 
by  Professor  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
229  ;  new  view  of  Paul’s 
character,  229;  makes  him  evan- 

•  gelistic  rather  than  philosophical, 
230;  erroneous  views  of  Paul’s 
conversion,  231;  refutation  of  this 
error,  232;  Paul’s  view  of  circum¬ 
cision  misapprehended,  234;  three 
salient  points:  the  righteousness 
of  God,  235;  views  criticised,  236; 
justification,  238;  views  of,  criti¬ 
cised,  239;  propitiation,  views  of, 
criticised,  240;  Paul’s  statement  of 
reasons  for  Christ’s  death,  242; 
Rom.  iii.  25,  243;  conclusion,  243. 

Roy.  Joseph  E.,  Pilgrim’s  Letters, 
noticed,  391. 

S. 

Sabbath,  Septenary  Time  and  the 
O/i^in  of  the,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
j.  Q.  Bittinger,  321;  argument  for 
the  Sabbath  from  its  beneficent 
results,  321;  evidence  of  the  prime¬ 
val  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  321; 
early  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
not  accidental,  322;  relation  of 
the  week  of  nations  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  322;  proof  of 
a  general  prevalence  of  the  Septe¬ 
nary  or  some  other  period,  alone 
necessary  to  the  argument,  322; 
the  French  ten-day  week  and 
those  of  Peru  and  China,  323;  divi¬ 
sion  of  time  into  years,  months, 
and  days  due  to  natural  phenome¬ 
na,  324;  supposed  causes,  324; 
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question  as  to  the  number  seven,  ; 
325;  not  due  to  lunar  chanf;:es, 
326:  ordinals  used  by  the  Israelites  , 
and  by  the  Chaldeans,  327;  chart  ! 
of  week-day  names,  327;  some  * 
marked  event  must  have  originat¬ 
ed  the  weekly  division  of  time, 
328;  the  law’  given  to  the  Israelites 
after  their  separation  from  Egypt, 
inferior  races  do  not  give  customs 
to  superior,  329;  seventh  day  set 
apart  at  the  creation,  330;  the  Ac-  | 
cadian  records  show  day  of  rest,  | 
331:  in  Hindoo  prayers,  332;  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  identity  of  the  Babylon¬ 
ian  and  Hebrew  Sabbath,  333;  an¬ 
tediluvian  origin,  334:  nations 
where  it  is  found,  334;  the  time  I 
periodic,  always  having  one  day  • 
of  rest,  337;  the  preservation  of  ‘ 
the  Sabbath  before  the  flood,  33S;  ! 
change  due  to  war,  famine,  migra¬ 
tions,  339;  the  nations  keeping  the 
seven-day  week,  the  most  civil¬ 
ized,  339:  modification  of  institu¬ 
tions  cast  no  doubt  on  their  ori¬ 
gin,  340:  conclusion,  341. 

Sabbath,  The  New  Testament  and 
the,  article  on,  by  Rev.  A.  E. 
Thomson,  499:  Sabbath-keeping 
not  to  be  enforced  by  anything 
short  of  a  divine  command,  499: 
the  Decalogue,  not  superseded  by  | 
the  law  of  liberty,  500:  testimony  I 
of  Christian  scholars  to  the  per¬ 
manent  force  of  the  Decalogue, 
501 ;  good  effects  of  Sabbath-keep-  1 
ing,  502:  obligation  examined,  503:  I 
change  of  day  allowable,  503;  need  . 
of  unity  in  observance,  504;  abso-  j 
lute  agreement  everywhere  in  i 
time  impossible,  504;  the  teaching  ; 
and  example  of  Christ  not  subver-  ' 
sive  of  the  Sabbath,  505;  the  text 
“  the  Son  of  Man  Lord  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ”  discussed,  505;  works  of 
mercy  allowable,  506;  eating  bread  l 
in  a  Pharisee’s  house  no  warrant 
for  Sabbath  feasting,  507:  the  j 
teaching  and  example  of  Paul,  not 
subversive  of  the  Sabbath,  508; 
Paul  did  no  journeying  on  Sunday, 
509;  John’s  usage  in  describing  the 
time  of  the  resurrection,  510;  Rom.  j 
xiv.  5,  6,  5T1;  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  513:  ' 
Gal.  iv.  10,  517:  Heb.  iv.  9.  518; 
the  absence  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  re-affirmation  of  the  4th  1 


commandment,  explained,  519; 
practice  of  the  early  church,  522; 
no  way  of  escape  from  the  law, 

523- 

Schaff’s,  Dr.  Philip,  History  of  the 
Reformation,  vol.  i.,  noticed,  196. 

Schnedermann’s,  Dr.  Georg,  Von 
dem  Bestande  unserer  Gemein- 
schaft  mit  (iott  durch  Jesum  Chris¬ 
tum,  noticed,  742. 

Science  and  Christianity,  the  Affinity 
between,  article  on,  by  Prof.  G. 
F.  Wright,  D.  D.,  701;  progress 
of  each,  701 :  the  advance  of  science 
due  to  Christianity,  702:  its  pre¬ 
eminent  worth,  703;  Christian 
men  of  science,  704;  clergymen  as 
men  of  science.  704;  Christ  appeal¬ 
ed  to  evidence,  705:  Christianity 
invites  investigation.  706:  miracles 
essential  to  the  founding  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  707;  what  Christianity  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  future. 
708;  Christianity’s  need  of  miracu¬ 
lous  credentials  709:  miracles  of 
Christianity  capable  of  proof,  710; 
science  and  Christianity  depend¬ 
ent  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
71 1 :  falsity  of  the  resurrection  im*- 
plies  either  an  impossible  fraud, 
712;  or  an  impossible  delusion. 
713;  the  self-restraint  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  inexplicable  on 
the  supposition  that  their  story 
was  not  true,  713:  refusal  of  Christ 
to  perform  miracles  for  his  own 
advantage,  714:  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  inductive,  715;  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  documents  proved 
by  induction,  715:  likewise  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  documents,  716;  like¬ 
wise,  the  correctness  of  their  in¬ 
terpretation,  716:  action  on  prob¬ 
able  evidence,  necessary  in  every 
department  of  life,  717:  Darwin¬ 
ism  pre-eminently  hypothetical, 
718;  miracles  not  a  monstrosity, 
719;  recapitulation,  719. 

.Steele,  Edward  S..  article  by,  142. 

Stevens,  Wm.  Arnold,  article  by,  123. 

Strong’s,  A.  H.,  D.  D.,  Philosophy 
and  Religion.  Addresses,  noticed, 
201. 


T. 

Taylor.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  article  on,  by 
VV.  W.  Woodworth,  D.  D.,  i  :  Dr. 
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Taylor  as  a  preacher,  i  ;  Dr.  Tay-  j 
lor  as  a  theological  professor,  7  ; 
views  of  a  perfect  moral  govern-  j 
ment,  ii  ;  lectures  on  this  subject, 
12;  definitions,  12;  the  element  of 
authority  emphasized,  13  :  contro¬ 
versy  with  Dr.  Tyler,  Condo  ad 
CUrttm  in  1828,  outlined,  14;  Dr. 
J.  Harvey’s  reply  and  following 
controversy,  16 ;  Dr.  Kennet  Ty¬ 
ler,  16;  his  “Strictures  on  Dr. 
Taylor’s  articles,”  17:  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Theodicy,  Leibnitz’s  view, 
17;  Bellamy’s  four  sermons,  20; 
“desire  of  happiness  is  the  prima¬ 
ry  reason  of  all  moral  action,”  20  ; 
position  criticised,  21  :  the  place 
of  his  theology,  22 ;  the  Third 
Church  under  Dr.  Cleaveland,  Dr. 
Jno.  Woodbridge’s  sermon,  23 ; 
br.  Nettleton’s  opposition,  24 ; 
Dr.  Taylor’s  visit  and  Dr.  Nettle- 
ton’s  letter,  25  ;  death  of  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  25  :  list  of  the ‘great  masters 
of  New  England  theology,  26 ; 
influence  of  Horace  Bushnell,  27. 

Terry’s,  M.  S.,  D.  D..  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.,  no¬ 
ticed,  570. 

Thomson,  Rev.  A.  E.,  article  by, 
499- 
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